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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


THE VICTIM OF INTEMPERANCE, 


In a retired, but beautiful village, near the 
banks of the Connecticut, there lived an honest 
and industrious farmer, who had raised himself 
by untiring exertion, from a state of poverty and 
wretchedness, to ease and opulence; peace and 
happiness seemed to reign round his dwelling— 
his barns were full, his fields teeming with the 
harvest; he seemed indeed to have every thing, 
to make life comfortable and happy.—Beloved 
and respected by all, he was the pride of the vil- 


lage—often did the neighboring farmers stimu- 
tate their lazy SONS LO aCliVily, by pointing them 


to him, and urging them to follow his example, 
if they would succeed in life.—But more than all, 
William Brown was a Christian—every morning 
would he assemble his family around the domes- 
tic altar, to return thanks to that Being, from 
whom all blessings come; and at night too, after 
the toils and labors of the day, would their simple 
but heartfelt thanks, ascend like sweet incense to 
Heaven. The Sabbath was not a day of weari- 
ness to them; oh no, it was a day of sweet peace, 
and refreshing to their souls—they found real, 
solid enjoyment in serving God, for their love to 
him, was pure and heartfelt. What a difference is 
there, between such feelings and the lukewarm- 
ness, that is often found in the hearts of men who 
callthemselves Christians; they act from mere du- 
ty, and it seems next to impossible, to strike up one 
spark of real, pure affection, in their icy hearts. 

It was one beautiful evening in August, when 
there seemed to be an unusual stir in the farm 
house. If you had looked in upon them, you 
might have seen trunks and packages scattered 
about the room; honest William and his wife, ex- 
tremely busy about something; the children run- 
ning about from one room to another, hardly 
knowing whether to laugh or cry; in short every 
thing seemed to be in the greatest confusioa.— 
Had you have asked the honest farmer what was 
going on, a tear would have started in his eye, 
perhaps, as he would have told you, ‘‘ James is 
to leave us to-morrow.” He was the only son, 
and the next morning, he was to start for Boston, 
to enter a store there, as an Apprentice.—His 
father had always wished to bring him up to his 
own plain way of living; but seeing it did not 
suit his inclination, and not wishing to thwart 
him, he consented, although with great reluctance, 
to his pursuing a mercantile life—he greatly fear- 
ed lest his son, owing to his simplicity and igno- 
rance of the world, would be led astray; but he 
placed great reliance, in the religious principles 


that had been instilled into his mind from his‘ 























childhood, and which he hoped had taken some 
hold upon him. On the evening of which we 
speak, he was busy in getting him ready for his 
departure. 

The sun had not peeped out from behind the 
hills, before the whole family were up; James 
was to go quite early, in the stage—the breakfast 
was eaten, the morning prayer had ascended, and 
all were now anxiously waiting its arrival.—His 
father took this opportunity, to enforce the ad- 
vice he had before given him, while his mother, 
tucked some of her nice new bread into his coat 
pocket, in case he should get hungry before din- 
ner.—The stage at last arrived—James’s trunk 
was speedily lashed on, while he staid for the 
parting kiss.—‘‘ Remember, my boy,” said the 
affectionate father, ‘‘the advice I have given you. 
Let stern, unyielding honesty, ever mark your 
actions through life, and when temptations come, 
remember, oh remember, that if you do yield, you 
will cause many an affectionate heart to bleed for 
you. Good bye! my son; while this heart beats, 
many a prayer will ascend to Heaven in your 
behalf.”” The stageman’s voice was now heard at 
the door, saying that he could wait no longer. 
‘*Go, James,” said his mother, ‘‘ and may God 
bless you.’? He jumped into the stage, and in a 
few moments was out of sight. He arrived at 
Boston the next day, and entered the store. 
Seeing nothing but strange faces, he felt rather 
awkward for the first day or two, but it soon wore 
off—his manner of life, was now so different from 
what he had been accustomed to at his father’s 


house, that it all seemed like a dream;—instead of 
hearing his father call him 1n the morning, to get 


up and hoe potatoes, or lead the cows to pasture, 
he had to wake himself, call for the keys, and 
open the store. He however was pleased with 
the novelty, and the letters that he wrote home, 
showed that he was very well contented. He 
had got into one of the most respectable houses 
in the city—no compensation was allowed, until 
he was of age, the knowledge of the business 
that he acquired, being deemed sufficient. 

James served out his first year’s apprenticeship, 
with perfect satisfaction to his parents and em- 
ployers, when, unhappily for him, he got acquaint- 
ed with a young man, who kept in a store, a few 
doors from him—his name was Stanley—his pa- 
rents were rich, and he being an only child, was 
much indulged, and left mostly to the bent of his 
own inclinations; his manners were rather pleas- 
ing; and by treating James kindly, he soon gain- 
ed his friendship. As soon as Stanley saw that 
he had acquired this, he endeavored to lead him 
into his own vicious habits, or to use his own 
words, ‘‘to make a man of him.” —He thought, 
that smoking a cigar, and chewing tobacco, was 
the height of manly accomplishments, and the 
man that could drink down two or three glasses 
of punch, without being affected by it, was cer- 
tainly to be envied!—He would often laugh at 
James, about his womanly squamishness, as he 
called it, about such things, and he had not cour- 
age enough to resist—he could not bear to be 
laughed at—and he would therefore walk arm in 
arm, about the streets, with Stanley, smoking a 
cigar, although he was invariably sick after it.— 
But his friend persuaded him, not to be discour- 
aged, assured him, that he would soon get over 
it, and that he must comfort himself with the idea, 
that he was making himself a thorough gentleman! 
In this way he became initiated into all Stanley’s 
follies—his conscience often stung him; but he 
would not listen to its reproofs, or if he even had 
any thoughts of repentance, Stanley’s laugh and 


‘taunt would ring in his ear, and completely drive 
}away all such feelings. Still he was unhappy— 
- the kind letters he received from home, added 
fresh fuel to the fire that had already began to 
| burn within him. Beside all this, his master had 
| discovered into what bad habits he was falling, and 
| knowing that if persisted in, they would eventual- 
\ly be his ruin, had affectionally warned him of his 
| danger, and entreated him, for his parent’s, if not 
for his own sake, to desist from such a course of 
| life; but finding it did no good, he called him to 
;him one morning, and told him plainly, that he 
{must either reform, or leave his store. This, 
startled James, and he made a faint resolution, 
| that he would endeavor to desist from his present 
vicious course. But going home to dinner, he 
met Stanley; who instantly observed his downcast 
look. Seizing his hand, and giving it a hearty 
shake, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Hallo! Billy Dumps, 
what’s the matter now—-you look us grave as a 
parson; has the old man been lecturing; hey ?— 
Yes—yes—I thought as much—but no matter, 
cheer up, my boy—cheer up! he’l get over his 
surly fit before long; he will, depend upon it.””— 
‘**Stanley,”’ said James, withdrawing his hand, 
| ‘* J don’t feel like jesting to day, he has threaten- 
ed to turn me out of the store, and ’tis no laugh- 
ling matter.”—‘* Poh! Poh!— it’s all nonsense,”’ 
‘said Stanley, ‘‘he only said it to frighten vou, 
he’d never think of doing it—but, by the by, Jim, 
I’ve got something particular to tell you—it’s 
very lucky I met you as I did; very lucky indeed. 
The fact is, Reed and I, and a few other glorious 
fellows, have got up a party, and we are all going 
out to Watertown, to have areal blow-out—but we 
thought we could’nt get along without you, for 
you know Jim, (and I don’t wish to flatter you 
either in saying it,) you know that you are al- 
ways the life of all such parties, and we have 
made arrangements to take you with us; you are 
going out in a chaise with me, andthe others are 
to ride out horse-back—ha! Jim, what do you 
say tothat? hey!—why, my good fellow, your face 
is’nt as long by some inches, as it was a few 
minutes ago. Ah! I thought it would be so, now 
it’s all smiles again. 1 knew there could be no 
mistake in Jim Brown—but what a prattling fel- 
low I am; I’ve got every thing to do, and here I 
am running on at this rate. Good bye!—you’l go 
will you?” James, (from whose countenance all 
thoughtfulness had now passed,) nodded assent, 
and they parted. They went—and from that 
night, James’s happiness fled, forever!—he got 
thoroughly intoxicated, and his companions were 
compelled to bring him home in that state, the 
next morning. His employer heard of it—and he 
was expelled from the store! We shall not at- 
tempt to follow James, and the villain that seduc- 
ed him, through the various scenes of life.—Suf- 
fice it to say, that they became confirmed sots. 
One cold, bleak, stormy afternoon in Decem- 
ber, some years after this, a man might be seen, 
passing through the same village, that we have 
before described—he was meanly clad; his clothes 
were ragged; his hat torn, and his shoes thin, 
and filled with holes—he was toiling through the 
snow, seemingly unconscious of the rain and sleet, 
that was beating in his face.—But his haggard 
look, his wild and blood-shot eye, seemed to say, 
that there was a fearful tempest raging within, 
which stifled all other feelings. Reader, would 
you know who this miserable being was, who 
seemed so wretchedly destitute of every thing to 
make him comfortable? that man was James | 
Brown!—yes—the very James, that a few years 
before, had left that same village, with so many | 
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bright prospects before him!—the very James, 
whose father had given him such affectionate 
counsel, and who had so earnestly entreated him 
to attend to the advice of one who knew so much 
more of the world than he did—and who had 
warned him to resist temptation, as he regarded 
his present and future welfare. What was he now? 
a miserable outcast from society—withoutyeven 
a friend, to aid, support, or comfort him. He had 
deserted his God—and now God seemed to have 
deserted him. He at last came in sight of his 
father’s house—he stvod and gazed at it a few 
moments, and then slowly advanced to the front 
door. Here again he paused—and as his eye fell 
on different objects around the house, and a gleam 
of recollection seemed to shoot across his wasted 
countenance—he turned again, and raising his 
hand, gave a low knock—the door was softly 
opened by a female, a stranger to him. He en- 
quired for Mrs. Brown.—‘‘ Mrs. Brown,” said 
she, ‘‘is at the point of death! ’—‘* What?” said 
James, ‘‘ what?” but he did not wait for an an- 
swer—he pushed her aside, and entering his 
mother’s chamber, sprang to the bed-side—he 
stood gazing at her wan and hollow countenance 
for a few moments, and then, taking her hand, 
sobbed out, ‘‘ Will you not speak to me, my 
mother!”—The dying woman opened her eyes, 
and fixing them upon him for a moment, summon- 
ed all her strength, started up, pronounced his | 
name, and instantly fell back on her pillow, and 
expired!—The friends now gathered around to | 
take a last look at her whom they had so tenderly | 
loved—when one of them, in the act, happened to | 
to brush against James;—he turned, and she met 
the wild, vacant stare—of a maniac! 

The next day, the body was committed to the | 
grave.—James followed on mechanically in tke} 
procession; his eyes bent onthe ground, as though | 
he heeded not what was going on around him, | 
In three weeks from that day, James Brown was | 
committed to the same grave.—His reason did 
not return, and he died an idiot! 

Thus, departed the victim of Intemperance— 
and tell me, my young friends, was this a happy 
death?—Oh! I have often thought, that if there is 
an ingredient in the cup of misery, to the ‘‘ lost,” 
more bitter than another, it must be the thought, 
that they by their vicious and dissipated habits, 
have brought an affectionate father or mother, to 
an untimely grave—yes—ingratitude to parents, 
must, and will, bite like a serpent, and sting like 
an adder. Beware then, my young friends, be- 
ware how you neglect the advice of affectionate 
parents—and oh! avoid the intoxicating glass, 
dash it from your lips—for depend upon it, it is 
death to your body—and may be, and if persisted 
in, probably will be—eternal death to your souls! 


W. S. R. 
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LETTERS TO LITTLE CHILDREN.—WNo. IV. 


Dear Children—If we find upon examining our 
hearts, that we are sinners against God, let me 
ask each one of you, What shall we do? Me- 
thinks I hear some little one say we will do so no 
more. This is a good resolution; but, my dear 
child, is this enough? Does not God require 
something more? Thousands and thousands of 
times we have sinned against our Heavenly Fath- 
er, and shall we not be grieved when we think of 
it? True sorrow for sin, because it is wrong, so 
very wrong, is called repentance; and God com- 
mands us all to repent. Oh! if we have one 
spark of love to God, one wish for holiness, we 
must, we shall repent. And if we repent of our 
sins, we shall be ready to confess them. Let us 
go then, with broken hearts, to our Heavenly 
Parent; wait not for the time of evening prayer; 
go now, confess your sins to God, and beg of him 
to forgive every one of them. 

But God has said, ‘‘ The soul that sinneth, it 





shall die.” And it was right for him to say so, 





How then shall we be forgiven? You often say 
that we cannot be forgiven for our own sakes; 
but did you ever feel that we could not? Did you 
ever think how improper it would be for us to say 
to God, when we had broken his Jaw, that our 
tears deserved a pardon. Would it be right for 
the murderer to send such a message as this to 
the Governor; ‘‘It is true, I have murdered my 
kind old father and mother; I have buried my 
knife in the bosoms of my wife and children; but 
I am sorry for it. I have wept over it, and my 
tears have surely purchased for me a pardon. 
Take me then from this horrible dungeon, bring 
me into your palace, feed me at your table, and 
make the remainder of my days happy, by your 
kindness. Call me not a murderer.—l have sin- 
ned more than my fellow creatures, but I have 
also repented more.”? The youngest child can 
see that such language would not be proper, from 
man to his fellow man: and shall we dare to speak 
thus to the great and holy God? Shall we say 
to him, ‘‘ True we have sinned mcre than the an- 
gels around the throne, but we have repented 
more, and our tears have washed away our sins, 
and we must surely be forgiven.”’ No, we de- 
serve nothing, and for our own sakes can receive 
nothing. Now, see the love of God to man, fal- 
len, sinful man. ‘‘ God so loved the world, that 
he gave his Son to die for us.” Christ so loved 
the world, that he suffered the cruel death of the 


jcross, that we might be saved. Think what it 


was for him to leave all the glories of Heaven, 
and become a man, a poor despised man, without 
a place to lay his head, hated by his countrymen 
because he was holy, betrayed by one of his dis- 
ciples, and forsaken by the rest. Think what it 
must have been for him to suffer upon the cross, 
when only the thought of it had caused him to 
sweat great drops of blood, falling to the ground. 
Think of these things; remember that it was all to 
save his enemies, and say if there was ever love 
like the love of God. 

Do not say that others have lived in this wick- 
ed world, aud many have been crucified, and 
Christ did not suffer more than these. There are 


/so many people in the world who say this, that 


perhaps you think it must be so. But those who 
think that Chrtst did not suffer more than man, 
never understood, or never believed what a great 
difference there was between a holy God, and 
his sinful creatures; an infinitely great God, and 
his ignorant creatures. In the caves of the moun- 
tains there are thousands of wild beasts; and shall 
we pity them, because they live in caves, instead 
of houses, and know nothing of the comforts of 
our fire-side? Certainly not: they like their 
dwelling places, and would be unhappy if they 
were driven from them. But suppose your moth- 
er should take your little sister from the cradle, 
and send her to live with them. Would you say 
that she could live there as well as they? that it 
was no worse for her than for them? You could 
not think so; and there is more difference between 
the holy Saviour, and sinful men, than there can 
be between your gentle sister, and the most fierce 
animals. 

Many have been crucified too, but they could 
not suffer as the perfect Jesus suffered. In one 
part of Africa, the inhabitants worship sharks, and 
every year, a child is offered in sacrifice to them. 
The child is chosen for this purpose at its birth, 
and every wish of its heart is gratified, until it is 
about nine years of age. A stake is then planted 
in the sand, on the brink of the river, while the 
water is low, and the child bound to it. As the 
water rises, the sharks come nearer and nearer. 
The poor child stretches out his hands, and cries 
for help: but there is no help for him, and amid 
the noisy mirth of the crowd, his cries cannot be 
heard. At length the water rises to his feet; it is 
filled with sharks, and the sacrificed boy is divid- 
ed among them! Measure if you can, little chil- 
dren, the sufferings of this wretched victim, count 
his sorrows, and say, could an animal, such as a 
lamb, or a kid, suffer as much in the same. situa- 
tion? And if a boy could suffer more than a lamb 


es 


or a kid, then Christ must have suffered far more 
than man can even conceive. Oh, there was 
never ‘‘sorrow, like his sorrow, in the day that 
God afflicted him.” And all this he suffered that 
we who had never loved him, who he knew would 
break his holy law, might be saved from sin, and 
taken from this wicked world to Heaven. Come 
then to Jesus. For his sake, because he suffered 
for you, you may be saved. Try not to purchase 
Heaven, and the love of God, yourselves; you 
can never do it. Take them as Christ has pur- 
chased them for you. Remember that he paid 
his precious blood for them. Give up every thing 


that will drive the blessed Saviour from your 


heart, and he will dwell with you, and you may 
dwell with him forever. _E. L. E. 
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ANN MARIA HENRY. 

Died at Ballston, N. Y. on the 13th of May, 
Miss Ann Maria Henry, aged eleven years and 
nine months, daughter of the late Rev. Thomas 
Charlton Henry, of Charleston, S. C. 

In the character, life, and death of this young 
disciple of the Lord Jesus, there was much of 
deep and peculiar interest. The subject of many 
and fervent prayers, and trained in the nurture of 
the Lord, she with the first developements of an 
early mind gave evidence of being a child of grace. 

She looked forward to the communion Sabbath, 
on the 4th ult., with an earnest desire and joyful 
anticipation of uniting herself in a personal pro- 
fession with the church. From this she was pre- 
vented only by her last illness. In relation to it 
she remarked, ‘‘I am providentially prevented. 
It is a subject on which I feel so deeply that I 
cannot dwell upon it; I cannot speak of it.” 

It is an interesting fact in her history, that 
from early childhood she manifested the deepest 
interest in the cause of Christian missions. All 
information in relation to their state and progress 
she sought with eagerness: her heart was espe- 
cially drawn out in prayer to God for the conver- 
sion of the heathen world. At her own instance 
she adopted a system of self-denial in relation to 
certain articles with which she had been indulged, 
asking the privilege of appropriating to that cause 
the avails thus saved. And, though well-informed 
in relation to the privations and hardships of the 
missionary life, she fondly cherished the hope of 
herself going as a missionary to the heathen. 

In her last illness and death, though her bodily 
sufferings were intense, her patience in enduring 
them was signally exemplary, and her submission 
to the Divine will entire. On one occasion, lying 
apparently in meditation, she, with strong energy 
of expression and manner, said, ‘‘I do submit—I 
have wholly submitted in this sickness to the will 
of God.” On another occasion she said to one 
of her physicians, ‘‘ Doctor, I want you to tell’ 
me exactly what you think of my case; I am will- 
ing; I am ready to die at any moment.” 

On the physician replying that there was no 
probability of her recovery; that he did not expect 
it, a smile of unmingled satisfaction played over 
her features. 
quiry on the subject, she said, 

‘* Sweet to lie passive in his hands, 

And know no will but his.” 
And at another; ‘‘ I am willing to live, and I am 
willing to die; and I am willing to suffer pain, or 
any thing that will be for the glory of God.” At 
another time she spontaneously said to her moth- 
er; ‘‘ I should be disappointed if I should not die. 
But I would have no will of my own. I would 
have it ordered for the glory of God;” and with 
an emphasis and energy of manner which marked 
all that she said on these subjects, she added, “If 
I live, may I live to his glory; and if I die, may 
I die to his glory.” 

She had a very strong ‘“‘desire to depart and 





to be with Christ.”” The only thing which gave 
ther any wish to live, was concern for the be- 
reavement of her mother. Filial affection was 
one of the most strongly marked traits of her 
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character in life. On returning from the inter- 
ment of her lamented father, she, then a child of 
only six years old, repaired to the room of her 
bereaved mother, and as she entered, fixing her 
eyes steadily on her, approached her, and with 
an unfaltering voice, and a dignity of manner al- 
most inconceivable in a child so young, while her 
own eyes were filled with tears, said, ‘‘ Mama, 
do not weep, I will be a comfort to you.” And 
well did she redeem the pledge thus nobly given. 
This beautiful and lovely feature of character, un- 
der the improving power of sanctifying grace, 
gained strength in death. At one time being 
asked by a friend who watched by her bed-side, 
if she was resigned to her sickness, she said; ‘‘ If 
I knew I were to die this night I could not shed 
one tear. Were I to cast a look bghind, it would 
be for my mother.”’ At another time she said to 
her mother, ‘‘ How sweet—how delightful would 
it be, if we could go to heaven together. But 
mama, we must wait God’stime. His time is the 
best. We shall soon meet again;” and asked, 
‘* Mama, do you feel willing to give me up?” 
Qn her mother’s replying in the affirmative, she 
with transport said; ‘‘O, I am so happy, for I am 
so anxious to go to heaven. Her mother with- 
drawing from the room in tears, a sudden change 
passed over her before joyful and heavenly coun- 
tenance, indicating the deepest distress, and even 
anguish of soul. A friend observed; ‘‘ Anna, 
something seems to oppress your mind; be frank 
and say what itis.” She replied with a deep sigh, 
‘““If any thing distresses me,” with emphasis re- 
peating, ‘‘if any thing distresses me, it is for my 
mother. I said a moment since that I wished to 
die: but I would live for my mother.” At an- 
other time she remarked to her uncle, that during 
the first week of her illness she had felt great 
anxiety for her mother. On his replying, ‘‘if 
God sees fit to remove you, he will take care of 
your mother;” she said with great earnestness; 
*©O, uncle, please tell dearest mother that,’’ re- 
peating, ‘‘ Tell her that.” 

The day but one before her death, the family 
were assembled in her room to witness her disso- 
lution, which was then supposed to be near. 
While suffering intense pain of body, and unable 
to converse, her countenance assumed a most 
heavenly expression. She continued to smile un- 
ceasingly, for an hour and a half, on her mother, 
her little brother, and occasionally on other friends, 
who surrounded her bed. During this time, one 
remark only she uttered: ‘‘I am happy; just as 
happy as Icanbe.” 

Her dissolution was eminently peaceful and 
joyous. This appearing at hand, her mother 
said, ‘‘I commit you into the hands of Jesus.” 
She embraced her mother in her arms, and would 
have so died, but for the interposition of friends, 
to allow the inspiration of air. In a moment she 
was at rest. 

Such were some of the last hours of this child 
of God. The words so indicated were verbatim 
herown. But it need hardly be added, that words 
cannot convey any adequate representation of her 
voice, manner and expression of her countenance. 











THE NURSERY. 


The History of my Grandmother, 

A few evenings since, Mr. F., sitting with his 
family of little ones around him, and viewing them 
with the feelings of a father, and knowing they 
expected something entertaining and instructive 
from a parent’s lips, gave the following little his- 
tory of his grandmother. My grandmother, said 

ir. F., was not one that could boast of noble 
birth, nor of wealthy relatives, nor of personal 
riches, but she was a woman of good sense, and 
what is more valuable, genuine piety. She began 
to fear the Lord when she was young, and perse- 
vered in the good path to old age, and her hoary 
head was a crown of glory. By her activity and 
industry she rose above pauperism, and was ena- 
bled to live comfortably on the fruits of her labor. 





though left to struggle with the difficulties of life 
alone, that God whom she trusted carried her 
through her trials, and enabled ker to train her 
children to habits of industry, and to teach them 
the good ard the right way. One of her daugh- 
ters married, and resided near her, who had a 
numerous family; and, as soon as the little ones 
were capable of leaving their beloved parents’ 
roof, were committed to the care of their grand- 
mamma. I was one of the number, and well re- 
member the pious instructions which dropped from 
her lips. She frequently said, ‘‘ My children, I 
love you dearly, but I must be obeyed; and if 
you are too young to learn, you are not too young 
to obey. I shall never command any thing that 
is improper, and which is not for your good; I 
shall therefore expect and insist upon a ready 
compliance with my will.”? No delay or hesita- 
tion was allowed, and we all knew our grandma- 
ma meant what she said; for there was a frank- 
ness and honesty about her, sc we were never 
deceived: if she promised, the promise was fulfil- 
led; if she threatened, it was not a vain and use- 
less threatening, to alarm but never to be inflicted. 
If she said any thing was nice, we knew it was 
before we tasted; or if it was not good for us, or 
unpleasant to the taste, she would honestly tell 
us; so we learned to confide in her word. If any 
of us were sick, and we had unpleasant or nause- 
ous medicine to take, she never altered or sweet- 
ened it to make it more palatable; nor did she 
allow us to sit and look at it, and hesitate in tak- 
ingit; but wouldsay, ‘‘ My dear child, this medi- 
cine is not nice and pleasant to take, I am sorry 
it is so nauseous; but it is for your good, and you 
will not taste it long, therefore I desire vou will 
take it this minute;’’ and such was the love we 
had to her, and such the principle of obedience 
she had enforced, that crying, or a moment’s hes- 
itation in taking the most unpleasant medicine, 
was arare occurrence. When she had completed 
her few domestic affairs in a morning, she sat 
dewn to spin flax to make shirts and sheets, an 
employment to which she was very partial; then, 
calling her grand-children around her, all kneel- 
ing, the eldest offered to God a short prayer, 
which she taught us, that God would pardon our 
sins, change our hearts, keep us from evil all the 
day, teach us to live in love and peace with each 
other, and bless our dear parents. Then we read 
to her in our little primer. Sometimes she would 
repeat hymns to us: we learned most of Dr. 
Watts’s Divine Songs, by hearing our good grand- 
mother repeat them. She would frequently hear 
us say Dr. Watts’s Catechism, and sitting at her 
two-handed wheel, with the book in her lap, would 
go through the Scripture names, and, as we an- 
swered, tell us of Adam eating the forbidden fruit, 
and of his being driven from the garden of Eden; 
how Noah and his family were saved in the ark; 
about Joseph being sold into Egypt; of Moses 
lying by the river-side in a little ark of bulrushes; 
of Elijah being fed by ravens; ‘and the holy 
prophet in the lion’s den; how Christ, when a 
little babe, lay in the manger while the angels 
sung his praise over the fields of Bethlehem. By 
these means we were most of us well acquainted 
with the principal facts of the Bible before we 
could read that blessed book, which made us very 
eager to read these interesting facts ourselves, 
and it greatly delighted us to read what grand- 
mamma had repeated to us. She never would 
suffer us to associate nor play with children who 
told lies, used bad words, or were disobedient to 
their parents; and we were so happy together, we 
seldom wanted any other companion. She never 
bought us toys, as she considered it a waste of 
money, yet she gave us pieces of pasteboard, and 
bits of wood, with which we built houses, and 
churches, and barns, and pulled them down again 
as soon as they were built; which occupied our 
attention and diverted us as much as the most 
costly toys; at the same time our ingenuity was 
exercised in trying to place them in different 





She lost her husband when she was young; but, 


forms, and to construct a building different from 
the former. If any little angry passion arose, or 


she discovered any evil temper or unkind expres- 
sion, she would immediately check it, and con- 
verse with us in a very affectionate manner upon 
the evil of it, as asin against God, an injury to 
,our peace, and.in direct opposition to the prayer 
| we had offered in the morning, that we might live 
in love, and be kind to each other. I well re- 
| member how she made us stand by her till all cross 
— were passed away, and the risings of pas- 
sion subdued before she would permit us to return 
to our amusements. For, though she was what 
some people called strict, and in every instance 
insisted upon obedience, for she said if a child 
will disobey once he will twice, and a third time, 
and set an example to others to do the same, yet 
there was so much kindness mingled with her 
anthority that it was difficult to say whether we 
were most happy at our parents’ or our grand- 
mamma’s, or which we loved best, for we loved 
them all. On Sabbath-days, we all arose earlier 
than usual, and, before we went to the house of 
God, grandmama called us into her chamber, and 
when we were kneeling around her, offered up a 
fervent prayer for a blessing upon what we might 
hearthat day. When we returned we were close- 
ly questioned on what the minister had been pray- 
ing for, what hymns were sung, what was the text, 
and what he said in his sermon; so we were 
obliged to be very attentive while in the house of 
God, as we knew we must all give account of 
what we had been hearing. By these means we 
learned to remember, our memory was strength- 
ened by exercise; we sometimes could relate 
great part of the sermon, and that which at first ap- 
peared a task, was afterwards apleasure. Grand- 
mamma was rewarded for it in her own experi- 
ence, for urder the infirmities of age, when she 
could not go to the sanctuary, we repeated to her 
what the minister had been saying, which was a 
comfort to her, and often refreshed her mind as 
well as ours, and imprinted it more deeply on our 
memories. No play nor trifling was ever allowed 
on the Sabbath; yet there was such a diversity of 
pious exercises that the Sabbath seldom appeared 
long and tedious. In the evening we had much 
pious instruction communicated, and many fervent 
prayers offered for us and with us before we re- 
tired to rest. I believe most of us can remember 
her instructions, example, and prayers to this day; 
and I have no doubt we have been reaping the 
benefit. of them in our own experience. When 
her eyes waxed dim, and her limbs feeble, and 
she could neither read nor work, she amused and 
delighted herself and others by repeating many 
hymns she had learned sixty or seventy years be- 
fore; particularly in Watts’s Lyric, and Olney 
Hymns. At length, after having served her gen- 
eration according to the will of God, she fell 
asleep, and joined the spirits of the just made per- 
fect in the 88th yearofherage. I believe several 
of her grandchildren have reason to bless God for 
her prayers and instructions; and, while life con- 
tinues, will not forget her eminent piety, her 
prudent management, her pious counsel, her fer- 
vent prayers, and her holy example. May you, 
my dear children, follow those who through faith 
and patience inherit the promises! 

[London Teacher’s Offering. 





LEARNING. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CONVERSATIONS ON MYTHOLOGY .—No. XI. 
MINERVA. 
Jane. I suspect, papa, we shall like Minerva 
better than the other deities. 
Fath. Isuppose you think so, from having 
read Fenelon’s representation of her in Telema- 
chus. Well, you probably will—she was, as you 
know, the goddess of wisdom. The fable relates 
that, Jupiter, having a pain in his head, requested 
Vulcan to open it with an axe; when forth sprang 
Minerva, completely armed. 
Hen, Why should Wisdom be armed, papa? 














Fath. Because wisdom is a defence against 
danger. You know Christ commanded his follow- 
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ers to be ‘‘ wise as serpents,” though wisdom, in 
his estimation, was very different from the idea 
of it entertained by the Greeks. 

Hen. I was very stupid not to think of that 
reason. Was not Minerva also called Pallas? 

Fath. Yes, and sometimes, Athen. She dis- 
puted with Neptune, the privilege of giving a 
name to the capital of Attica. The gods agreed, 
that it should belong to whichever of them should 
make the inhabitants the most useful gift. Nep- 
tune struck the ground with his trident, and there 
sprang forth a horse; Minerva produced the olive, 
and the gods decided in her favor. She became 
‘the tutelary goddess of the city which was named 
after her, Athene. 

Jane. Which is Athens, I suppose. 

Fath. Yes. The worship of Minerva was 
universal, but her most splendid temple, was that 
of the Parthenon, in Athens. In this was a 
statute of her, executed by Phidias, of ivory and 
gold, thirty-nine feet in height. Phidias was 
banished because it was discovered, that he had 
placed his own likeness, among the figures on the 
shield. Here is a picture of Minerva. 

Jane. She is beautiful and majestic, but rather 
stern, I think. And what is that ugly owl by her 
side, for? 

Fath. Don’t you know that it is her favourite 
bird? 

Hen. Yam sure she could not have made a 
worse choice. But, papa, what is that horrible 
thing on her shield? 


Fath. Her shield is called the Egis, and the 
‘* horrible thing ’? embossed on it, is the head of 
Medusa. I would tell you the story, but fear we 


shall not have time. 
Hen. OQ, yes, papa, do. 
‘ath. Medusa was one of three sisters called 
the Gorgons, and was celebrated for her beautiful 
hair. In order to punish her, for profaning her 
temple, Minerva transformed her hair into ser- 
pents. Perseus undertook to cut off the head of 
Medusa, which was so frightful, that all who 
looked at her were turned to stone. Mercury 
gave him his wings and sword; Minerva lent him 
a polished shield, and Pluto, a helmet which 
would render him invisible. Thus equipped he set 
out, found Medusa asleep, took care not to look at 
her, but viewing her image on the polished shield, 
cut off her head, which he carried to Minerva, and 
which she placed onher Egis. The drops of blood 
which fell from it, as he was carrying it across the 
desert of Libya, are said to have produced the ser- 
pents with which that region is infested. 
Hen. Was every body turned to stone, who 
looked at Minerva’s Egis? 
Fath. Yes, but it was used only to punish the 
wicked.—Minerva invented the art of spinning, 
and is sometimes represented with a distaff in her 
hand. Arachne, the daughter of a daughter, em- 
broidered with so much skill, that she challenged 
Minerva to competition with her. But though 
her work was exceedingly beautiful, it was pro- 
nounced inferior to that of the goddess, and 
Arachne hung herself, in despair. She was 
changed by the goddess into a spider. Minerva 
possessed more power than any of the other dei- 
ties, except Jupiter, whose counsellor she became 
from her birth. 
Jane. I think she is better than the others, in 
every respect. 
Fath. Yes, but after all, she was, like the 
others, subject to mean and degrading passions. 
Recollect her contest with Juno and Venus, for 
the prize of beauty. What as immense difference 
between her character and that of Wisdom, as 
represented in the book of Proverbs, whose ‘‘ ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
paths of peace,’’ which is ‘‘more precious than 
rubies, and unto which all the things thou canst 
desire, are not to be compared.”” Remember my 


) 


dear children, that ‘‘ whoso findeth her, findeth 


life, but they that hate her, love death.” 
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False Shame. 


‘*T do not want to go to Sunday-school,” said little 
Robert, as his kind mother was putting on his neatly 
patched clothes, and his sister, who was to go with 
him, was handing him his new hymn-hook. ‘ Why 
do you not want to go?” said his mother. ‘* Because 
—because—I don’t want to go,” was all the answer 
she could get out of him. He said he loved the teach- 
er and the school, and yet did not want togo. Atlast 
his mother told Jane to go and leave him. So he 
stayed at home, Lut he felt very unhappy, for he could 
not play, as it was the Sabbath-day, and he felt sorry 
that he had displeased his dear mother. In the after- 
noon he told his mother that he was willing to go, and 
that he would never again ask her to let him stay at 
home. 

But he lingered so on the way, that his sister threat- 
ened to take him home again if he did not come along. 
When he got to school, instead of going forward to 
his class, he sat down on the end of a bench near the 
door, and his teacher had to come, and lead him al- 
most by force to his seat. Do you ask what was the 
matter with this little boy? I will tell you. It was 
false shame. He was not dressed as finely as some of 
his classmates, and he was afraid they would laugh at 
his patched clothes. I wish there were no others like 
Robert; but alas, boys and girls of this character are 
to be found in all our Sunday-schools. They should 
remember that we ought never to be ashamed of any 
thing but doing‘wrong. Now it is not wrong to dress 
according to our circumstances; therefore we should 
not be ashamed of being dressed in coarse or patched 
clothes, if we cannot afford better. And they should 
also remember the command of God, ‘ Be ye clothed 
with humility,” even ‘‘the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which is, in the sight of God, of great 
price.” It was this that made Lazarus, though clothed 
with rags, and pining with hunger, more honorable 
than the rich man, though decked with purple and fine 
linen, and faring sumptuously every day. 

[ Youth’s Friend. 


A Pleasant Sabbath. 


The Sabbath, to some children, is the happiest day 
in the week, and to others I fear it is the most tedious. 
Now to those children who accouut ita dull and un- 
pleasant day, there is something wrong about them, 
which they ought to correct. 
There is little William, the Sabbath school scholar, 
and a happier boy is not to be found in all the village 
—and the very next door to him lives another boy of 
the same age, who is the most uneasy and unhappy 
hoy in the world. William rises early on Sunday 
morning, takes his Bible in one hand, and questions 
upon it in the other, and commits to memory his Sun- 
day lesson, before he prepares himself to go to church 
—he then goes from home with a smiling countenance, 
and attentively hears all the teacher’s explanations, 
and whatever he does not fully understand, he inquires 
about; for a teacher is always happy to impart all he 
knows to the child, who inquires with a true desire to 
learn. 
But you may pass the house of the other little boy, 
and you will find him looking out at the window, or 
yawning and restless, teazing for something to do—he 
is the image of fretfulness and uneasiness. Can you 
tell me what makes the difference between the two? 
If you cannot, I can.—One is happy because he has 
enough to do, and he is in the way of his duty—the 
other is wretched because he has no object in view; 
and his Sabbaths are dull,because they are unimproved. 

But, by and by, these children grow to be men. 
And then the early good habits of one is seen in a cor- 
rect, virtuous and beloved Christian, who is esteemed 
for his good works;—the other is a man of business, 
perhaps—but he is not happy—his sabbaths are as 
wearisome as ever—iie walks, and talks, and loiters 
away these precious hours—he has little principle, but 
just enough to make him pass along easily in the world, 
and he dies to be forgotten, or remembered, only for 
this neglect of his advantages. And which of these 
two men, little reader, would you prefer to be?—Per- 
haps the manner in which you spend your Sabbaths 
will determine. Take care, then, of these precious 
hours. [Juvenile Repository. 


A little Hindoo Boy. 








congregation, about twelve years old, 





Maternal Love.—There are no ties in nature to compare with 


ry. 
Christ, or to stay here still longer. 





those which unite an affectionate mother to her children, when 


they repay her tenderness with obedience and love. 


The Rev. Mr. Rheunias, a missionary in Hindoo- 
stan, gives the following account of a little boy in his 
He became 
one day very ill, and there was no hope of his recove. 
His father asked him whether he wished to go to 
The boy replied, 





I should like also to go to Christ;’? and then addressed 
his father thus. ‘* Father, have you still any idols in 


the house? If you have, get them all away, and keep 
to the Gospel.” A heathen physician refused te give 


him medicine, because the parents had become Chris- 
tians; the boy hearing of it, said, ‘‘ never mind, I do 
not want his medicine, I have a heavenly physician.” 
He died with joy, and the parents instead of repining 
and mourning, made a feast. When the Christian 
and heathen neighbors who came to visit them, saw 
this and expressed their surprise, the father said ““ Why 
should we mourn? This is the marriage day of my 
boy; may we all die as this our boy did.» Does not 
this show the powerful grace of God? 





Pious Contentment, 


As a poor pious man was sitting by his little fire one 
cold evening, with his wife and children, he said to 
them, ‘I have been thinking a great deal to-day about 
that part of Scripture, ‘The Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head.” How wonderful it is, that we 
who are so sinful, unworthy, and helpless, should be 
more favored than He was!?? 
*©Tt is wonderful, indeed, father,?? said the eldest 
girl; ‘‘ for though our house is small, and our victuals 
scanty, compared with the houses and way of living 
of many persons, yet it seems that Jesus Christ was 
not so well provided for as we are.” 
‘* T am glad to hear you speak in that way, Sarah,” 
said the wife. ‘‘ How happy we all are in our little 
dwelling this cold night; and as soon as we wish we 
have beds to rest ourselves upon; there, sharp and 
piercing as the frost is, and bleak and stormy as the 
wind blows, we shall be comfortable and warm; and 
yet the Son of man, as your father has just told us, 
‘had not where to lay his head.’ O that this thought 
may make us thankful for our many mercies!” 
“Thomas,” said the father, ‘‘ reach me that hymn 
which our minister gave you last Sabbath at the Sab- 
bath-school; and let us all unite in singing it.” 
The whole company, father, mother, and children, 
then, with a glow of sacred love and pleasure, sung 
the hymn, entitled, ‘* The Son of man hath not where 
Garden Hvuse Thoughts. 


to lay his head.” 

A lady had written on acard, and placed in her 
garden-house, on the top of an hour glass, a beautiful 
and simple stanza from one of the fugitive pieces of 
John Clare, the rural-poet. It was at the season of 
the year when flowers were in their highest beauty, 

‘© To think of summers yet to come, 

That I am not to see; 

To think a weed is yet to bloom, 

From dust that I shall be!” 


The next morning she found penciled on the back 
of the same card: 
‘* To think when heaven and earth are fled, 
And times and seasons o’er, 
When all that can die shall be dead, 
That I must die no more! 
Ah! where will then my portion be? 
How shall I spend eternity ?” 








Maxims. 
NicxnaMes.—A good name may wear out; a bad 
name can be turned; but a nick-name is a lasting dis- 
grace. Children should remember this. 
Reason is a very light rider, and easily shaken off. 
Affectation is a greater enemy to the face than the 
small pox. 








POETRY. 








THE BOY AND THE BUTTERFLY. 

Nay, do not chase that butterfly; 
Let it pursue its flight; 

It loves to use its silken wings, 
And soar in fields of light. 

Soon the bright flower it now doth sip, 
Will fade and fall away; 

Then let it dance, and hop, and skip, 
Poor creature of a day. 

It seems to feel a conscious pride, 
Since into life it crept; 

Though late—it left its prison-house, 
Where safe entombed it slept. 

Then let it fly, my happy boy, 
While life to it is sweet; 

God gave it freedom to enjoy, 
And harmless pleasures greet. 


This fly, to me, resembles man, 
Who, from his cell of clay, 





‘* ] should like to learn still more of the catechism, but 


May into a bright angel turn, 
And chant in heaven his lay.—Juv. Repos. 








